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existence of which was first made known in 1849, was invented by 
Doalu Bukere, who, as a boy, had learned to read in a mission school. An 
interesting circumstance, in this connection, from the point of view of 
recent psychology of the subconscious, is the fact that the inventor of 
this alphabet was induced to undertake this difficult task by a dream 
in which "a tall, venerable-looking white man, in a long coat," appeared 
to him, saying that he had been sent "to bring you this book, in order 
that you may take it to the rest of the people." 

The volume contains six engravings of Vai script and, in addition, a 
discussion of Vai social institutions, a discussion of the influence of 
Mohammedanism in West Africa, fifty examples of Vai folklore stories, 
and one hundred and fourteen proverbs illustrating the Vai philosophy 
of life. Although the author's observations, as recorded in this volume, 
have been confined pretty clearly to one tribe, the introduction to the 
volume, written by Professor Starr, informs us that the culture which 
Mr. Ellis describes is fairly representative. 

Robert E. Park 

University of Chicago 



Japan to America. A Symposium of Papers by Political Leaders 
and Representative Citizens of Japan on Conditions in Japan 
and on the Relations between Japan and the United States. 
Edited by Naoichi Masaoka. Authorized American Edition, 
Issued under the Auspices of the Japan Society of America, 
with Introduction by Lindsay Russell, President of Japan 
Society. New York and London: Putnam, 19 14. Pp. xii+ 
235. $1.25. 

This somewhat minutely descriptive title-page relieves the reviewer 
of much of his responsibility. However, by way of amplification and 
explanation, it may be noted first of all that the Japan Society of America 
was organized in New York some ten years ago "to promote friendly 
relations between the United States and Japan and to diffuse among 
the American people a trustworthy knowledge of the people of Japan, 
of their arts, sciences, industries, and economic condition, and of their 
aims and ideals." The present membership of the Society comprises 
about nine hundred Americans and one hundred Japanese. 

The editor of Japan to America accompanied Baron Komura to the 
conference at Portsmouth which terminated the Russo-Japanese War. 
Later he visited America with a party of Japanese business men who came 
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on invitation of the chambers of commerce of our Pacific Coast cities. 
He has already published two volumes designed to familiarize the 
Japanese with America and Americans; and, believing that the average 
American knows less about Japan than the average Japanese knows 
about America, he presents this volume in the hope that Americans may 
find represented in it "the true Japan," and that these essays may 
"make clear the conviction on the part of the foremost thinkers of 
Japan that the best and lasting interests of their country he in the 
preservation of the historic friendship with the United States." 

The volume is made up of thirty-six short articles from as many 
pens. Each is prefaced by a biographical sketch of its author. These 
sketches show that some of the most eminent men of Japan have con- 
tributed to this symposium — leaders in political, educational, commercial 
literary, and religious activities. About one-half the contributors 
have traveled more or less extensively in the United States, and a dozen 
or more have received training in our universities. Japanese woman- 
hood is represented by Mme Shimoda, founder and principal of the 
Jieesen Girls' School. 

In range the book touches almost every phase of national life and 
international relationship: "Our National Mission"; "The Real Char- 
acter of the Japanese Race"; "Outline of Japanese Civilization"; 
"Japan and the Preservation of China's Integrity"; "Japan's Colonial 
Policy"; "Centripetal Mikadoism"; "Socialism in Japan"; "Chris- 
tianity in Japan"; "A Short Account of the Bank of Japan"; "The 
Railways of Japan"; "Fukuzawa's Moral Code"; "The Ethical 
Problems of New Japan"; "The Spirit of Japanese Education"; "Reli- 
gion and Education in Japan"; "Technical Education in Japan"; 
"The Virtues of Japanese Womanhood"; "Ideographia Delenda Est"; 
"Improvements in Japanese Commercial Methods"; "Western Works 
of Literature, Religion, and Philosophy Translated and Introduced in 
Japan"; and "The Historical Development of Western Learning in 
Japan." Naturally, especial attention is given also to the Japanese- 
American immigration problem, to Japanese-American trade relations, 
and to the prospect of international peace. 

Few readers of the American Journal of Sociology will fail to be 
attracted by one or more of these titles. In many cases they will find 
the treatment disappointingly meager and general — a suggestion rather 
than an essay. The work is addressed to the general reader rather 
than to the specialist; but students of social and economic questions 
will find some of the chapters, not only reflecting the Japanese spirit, 
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but informative concerning persons and movements hitherto little 
known to most Americans. In a volume to which so many have con- 
tributed, one does not look for consistency of viewpoint. As we should 
expect, the tone is prevailingly conciliatory, optimistic, pacific. The 
book is designed to make a favorable impression upon American readers. 
Nevertheless it is not without a note here and there of misgiving, of 
frank criticism, not to say of challenge. Especially do the discussions 
of Japanese immigration present diversity of tone. In these a sense of 
injustice is commonly combined with a faith in more satisfactory adjust- 
ments to come through better understanding. One writer, however, 
goes so far as to ascribe much of the friction to the undesirability of 
many Japanese in Pacific Coast states; while another charges the 
Americans with infidelity to their traditions and fears that friendly 
relations between the two countries will cease unless the United States 
either grants the right of naturalization to Japanese or guarantees to 
them the right of owning land and leasing farms. 

P. S. Peirce 
State University of Iowa 



Problems of Child Welfare. By George B. Mangold. New 
York: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. xv+522. $2.00. 

This book is "designed especially for use by college and university 
students in courses on constructive and preventive philanthropy." It 
will answer his purpose excellently. But the general reader need not 
shun it for fear of its technicality, or abstractness, or difficultness, or 
theorization, or dryness: it is not guilty on any of these points. In fact, 
it should accomplish as much good outside the college as inside; for 
the practical seeker of salvation for children can scarcely ask a question 
to which it will not return an adequate reply. 

The plan of the work is simple, considering its vast compression of 
facts. In the introductory chapter, the author lays down the "social 
obligations to childhood," namely: (a) the preservation of life; (b) the 
preservation of health; (c) the opportunity to play; (d) freedom from 
toil; (e) education; (/) care of dependents. These topics, together with 
that of juvenile delinquency, furnish the basis of the six major divisions. 
There is a selected bibliography of 18 pages, classified by topics; and 
the index gives efficient service for reference work. 

The treatment of child labor may be presented as typical. Its 
causes are analyzed; its factors are enumerated; its actual effects, 
economic, social, moral, and physiological, are pictured; finally, the 



